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Management 
REVLEW 


HH{*STEROIDS, manics, depressives, autis- 
tics, paranoids, epileptoids—that’s what 
we all are, and in business the problem is 
to get each one of us with his dominating 
trait into the right job. An individual with 
a marked hysteroid tendency, for example, 
is dangerous to have around money, yet if an 
individual is devoid of this trait he may be 
“soft” in his dealings with other people. 
Sociable and responsive people are called 
manic types, and these make the best employ- 
ees, generally. But guess what trait is com- 
mon to successful collection men? It’s none 
other than the paranoid, which is generally 
associated with a persecution complex and 
a tendency toward a fixed idea! Find your- 
self on page 196 (Theory and Practice of 
Temperament Testing). 


A publication issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, The Woman Worker, 
views with alarm the drive against the em- 
ployment of women in state and local govern- 
ments. Each year, it is pointed out, more 
bills are introduced in legislatures through- 
out the country prohibiting married women’s 
employment, and now such bills have been 
introduced in more than a fourth of the 
states. “Where,” it is asked, “are they lead- 
ing to?” The situation has implications for 
private industry in that if a substantial num- 
ber of the states enact these bills, there will 
be a considerable shift of the employment 
burden to business. See page 195 (Work of 
Married Women Menaced). 


iw you rolled Joe Doakes, Mr. Man-In-The- 
Street, and John Q. Public into one indi- 
vidual and asked him: “Are you in favor of 
the so-called closed shop—that is, hiring only 
persons who are already members of the 
union?”, how do you suppose he would 
answer? His sentiment would be preponder- 
antly against the closed shop idea, according 
to a Gallup survey. He would also utter a 
rather strong “no” on the question: “Are you 
in favor of the so-called union shop—that 
is, requiring every worker to join the union?”, 
Dr. Gallup reports. For the percentages, see 
page 187 (Public Opinion and the Unions). 
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Current Comment 


THE COMMON SENSE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Goop public relations must be 
earned. They are never a gift from heaven. It is what we do that 
counts, not what we say. Every favorable contact an employee makes 
forges a permanent link of satisfaction between the person served and 
the company. Every unfortunate or mismanaged contact is a nail in the 
coffin of our hopes for public appreciation. 

So we must see to it that proper employee relations minister to 
advantageous customer relations. If we have done that, we have done 
much—but not all. For the fortunes of our business may be directly 
affected under present-day conditions by those who lie outside the classi- 
fications of employees or customers. From this large and indeterminate 
portion of the public, which we may think of as anything from the 
government of our nation to its humblest individual citizen, may origi- 
nate opinions, attitudes and actions that will profoundly influence our 
future. 

This makes it evident that those charged with administration of our 
public relations must be alert to what is going on in this field. They 
must constantly examine and analyze trends of thinking and the forces 
which result from their action and interaction. They must advise the 
business as to what may result from prevailing interplay of the currents 
of public opinion and what pptnaats, if any, the business should 
make to protect itself. 


Here again, however, it should be emphasized that no public rela- 
tions activity can be of much value if it is conceived of as an entity 
functioning by itself. It must have the force, the authority, and the 
best thought of the whole company behind it. 


The public relations results achieved by the country storekeeper 
were merely his natural “way of doing business.” That suggests a 
point that should be made with clarity, namely, that a public relations 
program is in reality an operating function. It must be woven into the 
fabric of our “way of doing business.” ‘To be worth while it cannot be 
regarded as merely an extraneous activity which we may talk about com- 
placently in an obscure paragraph of an annual report. 
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The operating aspect of the public relations function is embodied in 
our advertising, our literature, our newspaper contacts, and—if we are 
wise—constant effort through personnel selection and employee training 
to be sure that our staff is composed of the kind of people who make 
favorable impressions on customers and public. 

5 The dynamic aspect of public relations as an operating function 
comes to attention most spectacularly when newspaper publicity is in- 
volved. There is no medium which can change public opinion about 


be our business more rapidly, either for good or evil, than can the news- 
‘hat paper. It is as much a part of the operating function to recognize an 
kes emergency in the newspaper field as to recognize an emergency in any 
and part of factory, office or field work. 
the Operating officials are accustomed to scan budgets. Public relations 
work costs money—even when the expense is distributed over all the 
it departments concerned and results in a better “way of doing business.” 
one Those of us who are interested should welcome the challenge of the 
ctly budget makers. They help us to take public relations out of abstraction, 
oi where it too often dwells, into examination squarely on its merits as an 
abe instrument of management. Management is already familiar with the 
the necessity of considering human relations as a budget factor in business, 


mostly in questions of personnel. 


wd Human relations, however, also shape attitudes of the general pub- 
lic, of our customers, of our employees—attitudes which sometimes exert 
ioe a profound influence, either favorable or unfavorable. When unfavor- 
h able attitudes are created, the result is loss of profits. From a cold- 
ce blooded dollars-and-cents viewpoint, any business man will admit that 
the he is justified in spending money to conserve profits. 
me So I believe public relations work is strictly common sense in busi- 
al q ness, which must be the case if we are to justify it. At the same time I 
cannot refrain from expressing my inner conviction that in addition there 
ola are more compelling grounds for justification. The achievement of 


proper public relations calls for exercise of the highest business states- 
tity manship. The times challenge us to demonstrate that the system of 





the private enterprise can produce the greatest good for the greatest number 
of our people. We have no honorable choice but to enlist our united 

“per courage, stamina and wisdom to win a triumphant decision of the issue. 

is a 

ions Horace P. Liversipce, 

the President, 

t be Philadelphia Electric Company. 

om- 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Is the Economic Frontier Closed? 


By far the greatest part of the income 
that is now earned in producing com- 
modities or services is derived from in- 
dustries which did not exist 120 years 
ago. Railways, telegraph, telephone, 
electricity, bicycles, automobiles, air- 
planes, many durable consumers’ 
goods in our households, movies, all 
sorts of drugs, radio, air conditioning, 
which is just beginning—all these im- 
ply a complete change of our world. 

The belief is growing, however, that 
our time is not likely to see the emer- 
gence of important new industries. 
The last great industry—automobiles 
—has become old: effective demand is 
saturated, production is mostly for re- 
placement, and the “new” demand 
from increasing population and from 
new layers of the population is negli- 
gible. There are some new industries, 
such as air conditioning and, to some 
extent, the airplane and various others 
of minor importance, but it can hardly 
be doubted that we are not headed to- 
ward an era comparable to the railway 
age or the electricity age, when the 





foundations were laid for a new system 
of production and in fact for a new 
way of life. 

If there is little to be expected 
from vertical expansion, what then 
are the prospects for horizontal ex- 
pansion—i.e., the broadening of exist- 
ing branches of production? In other 
words, can business lift itself up by 
its own bootstraps? 

Unfortunately, it seems clear that 
under present conditions there are no 
automatic forces that could drive our 
economy toward horizontal expansion. 
As long as there are unutilized capaci- 
ties, there will scarcely be investments 
in old industries. And there is no 
escaping the conclusion that recovery 
cannot be achieved by expansion in 
consumers’ goods production alone, 
that there is needed an all-around in- 
crease of output. 

The only way in which aggregate 
production could expand would be 
through a disequilibrium that would 
somewhere initiate investments, as for 
instance in housing or in other dur- 
able consumers’ goods. With very 
low wages in construction, with a very 


* For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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low interest rate, and low prices of 
building material, entrepreneurs might 
venture to embark on such enterprises 
on the assumption that all their costs 
would be higher in the near future. 
But it is obvious that the disequili- 
brium must be very striking in order 
to induce such investments; it would 
have to mean a price-wage structure 
for horizontal expansion which is dif- 
ferent from that required by vertical 
expansion. 

In our times there is still another 
reason why the economic system does 
not tend automatically toward hori- 
zontal expansion. This is the fact 
that since the War the efficiency of 
labor has increased so rapidly that 
the obstacles to reemployment have 
become stronger and depressions more 
severe. There is a striking contrast 
in the output per man-hour between 
the first two decades of the twentieth 
century and the following period. 
These are the figures: 1899, 100; 1919, 
125; 1925, 180; 1929, 190; 1931, 200; 
1933, 220. While this enhanced effi- 
ciency does not of itself make for un- 
employment, the absorption of those 
who are displaced presupposes a pliant 
adaptation of production to the new 
conditions. 

Since little may be expected from 
either vertical or horizontal expansion 
in the near future, does this mean, then, 
that expansion is impossible, that our 
economic frontier is indeed closed? 

It means only that we can no longer 
depend upon automatic developments. 
A wide range of positive measures, 
however, is possible: monetary policy, 
subsidies. for special industries, the 
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creation of demand for new commodi- 
ties and services, a deliberate increase 
of efficiency in special sections of the 
country which could increase their 
buying power. Under today’s condi- 
tions recovery depends on measures 
which were not necessary in times when 
the pulling forces of new industries 
were strong and when, consequently, 
optimistic expectations were well jus- 
tified by the changes which everyone 
could forsee. By Emil Lederer. So- 
cial Research, May, 1939, p. 153:10. 


Joint Management Research as an 
Aid to Collective Bargaining 


Until about 1912, research aimed 
at the improved application of scien- 
tific techniques was primarily a prob- 
lem of management. At that time, 
however, there began a marked transi- 
tion toward joint research by manage- 
ment and labor. This shift in man- 
agerial thinking about how scientific 
studies should be made and applied 
has since become a growing phe- 
nomenon. 

In the early stages of the trend, we 
witnessed effective work in the scien- 
tific application of valid standards— 
where those standards could be crit- 
ically appraised by the workers them- 
selves—by the shop committees of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, the American Seating 
Company, Leeds & Northrup, Sperry 
Gyroscope, the Acme Wire Company, 
and others. 

Among the labor unions which have 
become parties to such cooperative ac- 
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tivities are the Typographical Union, 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. Other instances of joint study 
and action on job improvement have 
occurred in one or two plants in the 
mirror-making industry in Greater 
New York, in the silk-ribbon industry 
of Greater New York and New Eng- 
land, and in the Naumkeag cotton 
mills. A recent experience, one still 
current, is that of the West Coast paper 
industry. 

The acceptance and use of the re- 
sults of research involve active agree- 
ment on the part of those concerned; 
and active agreement and the resulting 
cooperation require explicit handling 
through properly constituted agencies 


of conference representing the inter- 
ested groups. Collective bargains are 
therefore becoming the instruments in 
or under which to establish procedures 
for the joint supervision of research. 

Management will wisely take the 
initiative in its own interests, no less 


than in the workers’ interests, in 
broadening the scope of these agree- 
ments. It will encourage collabora- 
tive research on job problems. It is 
less crucial whether that research is 
jointly paid for than that all concerned 
shall have confidence in the results, 
in the technical competence of the re- 
search job, and in the good faith of 
those performing that job. 

The stage is now set for another act 
in the drama of science in management 
and of men at work. The next act will 
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take place in the shops, around the 
council table where collective agree. 
ments are being written, and in joint 
conferences on standards and methods, 

The reality of actual and literal 
democracy in the shop, and the reality 
of worker and of union interest in 
productivity and in low costs, will 
come to a practical focus only as we 
have the inclusion of provisions for 
joint production research in collective 
agreements. This is the strategic de- 
vice for reconciling certain interests 


‘which are now at odds. By Ordway 


Tead. The Society for the Advance. 
ment of Management Journal, May, 
1939, p. 68:5. 


Cost of Living 
Much to-do has been made of the 


rising cost of living in this country 
during recent years. Almost everything 
has been held responsible for the up- 
ward trend of prices since 1933—some 
point an accusing finger at the policies 
of the Administration as the chief 
cause, and some blame “monopolistic 
practices and other unwholesome 
methods of competition.” This kind of 
argument is probably typical of any 
period of rising prices, but the extent 
of the phenomenon itself apparently 
tends to be exaggerated. Some of the 
facts, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data, are these: 

Prices of goods purchased by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in 
32 large cities increased more than 100 
per cent from 1913 to 1920, then de- 
clined through 1922, and continued on 
a fairly even keel, about 14 per cent 
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below the 1920 peak, from 1923 to 
1929. From 1929 to 1933 the cost of 
living index declined about 24 per 
cent further, then turned upward, but 
the increase between 1933 and 1937 
was only about 1] per cent. Prelimi- 
nary estimates for 1938 showed a slight 
decline of about 2 per cent from the 
1937 level. 


In other words, at the close of 1938 
the cost of living, after having risen at 
a slow rate for several years, was about 
midway between the pre-war level and 
the level of the ’twenties. The net de- 
cline from June, 1920, to December, 
1938, in the cities observed was 31.8 
per cent. Since 1927, costs of the mis- 
cellaneous group—which includes 44 
items, such as street-car fares, motion 
pictures, newspapers, laundry services, 
medical care, etc.—have consistently 
topped the “all items” average, while 
rent costs have consistently fallen be- 
low. Dun’s Review, June, 1939, p. 40:2. 


Public Opinion and the Unions 


It is four years this month since 
Congress passed the Wagner Act with 
its arsenal of provisions intended to 
protect labor in its right to organize, 
but today a nationwide survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
of which Dr. George Gallup is director, 
shows that the average American wants 
some chariges in the relations of labor 
and business and labor and the public. 


The Institute’s survey shows: 


1. The great majority of Americans 
are in favor of labor unions and be- 
lieve in labor’s right to organize. 
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2. In spite of the victory of John L. 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers 
in winning the “union shop” in the 
soft-coal fields of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, the general 
publi¢- has not yet accepted the prin- 
ciple of either the union shop or the 


closed shop. 


3. Tired by repeated strike troubles, 
the great majority of Americans (86 
per cent) favor an automatic Federal 
mediation system for all disputes be- 
tween employers and organized labor, 
such as is now in effect in the railway 
and maritime industries. 

Finally, recent surveys indicate that 
although the public approves the aims 
of the Wagner Act, there is substantial 
sentiment for revising the act to make 
it fairer to business. Only one person 
in three says it should be left un- 
changed. 

Among the actual votes were: 

“Are you in favor of labor unions?” 

Yes 70% 
No 30% 

“Are you in favor of the so-called 
closed shop—that is, hiring only per- 
sons who are already members of the 
union?” 

Yes 27% 
No 73% 

“Are you in favor of the so-called 
union shop—that is, requiring every 
worker to join the union?” 

Yes 29% 
No 71% 

Two things are of special signifi- 
cance in the answers. First, the num- 
ber of persons in favor of labor unions 
has dropped since Institute surveys in 
1936 and 1937, when 76 per cent and 
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78 per cent, respectively, said they 
were in favor of unions. Second, 
Republicans are overwhelmingly 
against the closed shop and union shop, 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Office Bulletins and Posters 


The dissemination of information to 
office personnel has been one of the 
major problems facing the Office 
Service Department of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Not only are sev- 
eral offices of this organization located 
in the same city, but it has many of- 
fices scattered over a large territory. 
To cope with this situation, four in- 
formational media have been devel- 
oped: the Office Methods Bulletin, the 
General Office Bulletin, the Office 
Training Bulletin, and waste-control 
posters. 

Each issue of the weekly Office 
Methods Bulletin presents to supervis- 
ors and junior executives the solution 
of a specific office problem. Not only 
does this medium enable the various 
offices to handle their work more ef- 
fectively, but it creates ideas which 
enable them to solve other problems. 

The procedure for gathering the ma- 
terial is simple and inexpensive. The 
person or persons offering the solution 
to the problem describe their proced- 
ure on a prepared form and submit it 
for editorial review. To present the 
procedure clearly and concisely neces- 
sitates some patience in the formative 
stages, but the technique of reporting 
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although they are nearly as much “in 
favor” of unions as Democrats. The 
New York Times, June 11, 1939, 
p. 22:1. 


is quickly learned. After a few at- 
tempts, the work becomes automatic 
and requires very little time. 

It is essential that a survey be made 
to determine the types of personnel to 
be reached and the nature and style of 
information to be presented to each 
type. In addition to an office methods 
bulletin for supervisors and junior ex- 
ecutives, offices might well issue a 
mimeographed publication to the cler- 
ical staff, comprising secretaries, sten- 
ographers and clerks. Too often this 
group is neglected and has to depend 
upon devious methods and channels 
of information to keep abreast of im- 
proved practices. 

A General Office Bulletin is dis- 
tributed to supervisors and executives 
twice monthly by the TVA. This pub- 
lication contains a digest of recent 
books and magazine articles on man- 
agement, and an editorial on office 
management or allied subjects; it 
notes changes in supervisory person- 
nel, and policies and procedures that 
have been established or discontinued. 

Every organization is faced with 
the problem of minimizing waste. The 
slogan “A Little Waste Goes a Long 
Way” has been adopted by the TVA 
and appears at the foot of all waste- 
control posters. Every month a new 
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poster depicting some phase of office 
management that lends itself to waste 
control is displayed on the bulletin 
boards. By John F. Pierce. The Of- 
fice, June, 1939, p. 14:5. 


The Problem of Sick Leave in 
Offices 


One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in office management is that of 
sick leave for the employees. The 
questions which arise in this connec- 
tion are: For what period should sal- 
aries be continued in whole or in 
part? What checkup can be applied 
to detect and prevent malingering? 

It is to the advantage of both the 
employer and the workers if definite 
sick-pay arrangements are established. 
A reasonable plan for sick pay would 
be based on length of service. For 
example, an employee as soon as 
placed on the permanent staff might 
be entitled to two weeks’ full pay. 
At the completion of each year’s 
service another week might be added. 
In the case of periods of illness ex- 
ceeding a month, it might be prefer- 
able to reduce the allowance to half 
pay and make a corresponding exten- 
sion of time. 

Some companies employ a doctor or 
trained nurse to visit employees who 
report sick. An important purpose of 
these visits is to see that the sick em- 
ployee receives proper care, but un- 
doubtedly the detection of malingering 
is also an object. 

A policy adopted by a few com- 
panies in attempting to eliminate un- 
necessary absences is to grant no sick 
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pay unless the absence exceeds a spe- 
cific period, say two or three days. 
The effectiveness of such a plan is 
doubtful; though it would probably 
tend to reduce the frequency of one- 
day absences which certain employees 
indulge in, the actual amount of time 
lost might be extended. 

Some employers, notably govern- 
ment bodies, allow their employees a 
definite number of days’ absence for 
sickness in any calendar year. The 
period is usually two to four weeks 
(though experience indicates that the 
average office employee does not lose 
more than one week a year). Gener- 
ally, the effect of this plan is that 
employees believe they are entitled 
to absent themselves for the prescribed 
period each year, whether or not they 
are actually sick. 

So far as the ordinary office is con- 
cerned, the possibility of malingering 
must be merged with all other factors 
in passing judgment on individual em- 
ployees. If an employee loses a good 
deal of time and is definitely unsatis- 
factory in other respects, an unfav- 
orable cumulative effect is unavoid- 
able. By R. B. Taylor, Business 
Management, May, 1939, p. 12:1. 


New Filing Technique 


Although filing and the storage of 
records and files are problems that 
must be dealt with individually by 
each organization, occasionally a new 
technique is developed which may be 
applied to advantage by nearly every 
company. One such workable tech- 
nique, employed by the National Elec- 
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trical Manufacturers Association, is 
its method of marking material that 
goes to the files. 

First, written general rules have 
been set down as to how long material 
of various classifications should be 
held in the files. Correspondence of 
the ordinary type is to be retained in 
the files for one year, while material 
of a contractual nature is to be kept 
six years. Any series of correspond- 
ence leading to the adoption of a policy 
with respect to any major problem of 
the industry is made a part of the 
permanent files. 

Each staff member concerned with 
correspondence decides its classifica- 
tion and marks 
the material ac- 
cordingly before 
it is filed. To 
facilitate this 
marking, 
carbon second 
sheets have print- 
ed on the upper 
right corner a 
rectangle similar 
to that illustrated. 

Correspondence marked “l yr.— 
Destroy” is destroyed at the end of a 
year, but if the person marking the 
correspondence is uncertain as to the 
disposal date at the time of writing, 
he has an opportunity to check it for 
review at the end of the year. Also, 
material which is known to be more 
than routine may be reviewed at the 
end of six years to determine its value 
for the permanent file. Material read- 
ily recognized as belonging in the 
permanent file is marked accordingly. 





File Record 





Destroy 
I yr. 





Review 





Destroy 
6 yrs. 





Review 








Permanent 
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At the end of each year the file clerk 
sorts the material to be destroyed and 
at the same time refers to the writer 
material marked for review. The cor- 
respondence sorted by the file clerk is 
checked by another person to ascer- 
tain that only the material marked 
“Destroy” is destroyed. 

File data which does not involve 
correspondence is hand-stamped with 
a rectangle identical with the figure 
illustrated and handled in the same 
fashion. NEMA News, June 5, 19339, 
p. 5:1. 


How 245 Companies Handle 
Incoming Mail 


A questionnaire covering practically 
every phase of the handling of incom- 
ing mail and its contents was recently 
submitted to approximately 1000 com- 
panies, of which 245 answered in full. 
The results of this survey disclose some 
significant trends. 

The office manager has charge of in- 
coming mail in 31.4 per cent of all 
companies cooperating in the survey. 
Next comes the mailing department, or 
mailing room manager; he has charge 
of incoming mail in 11 per cent of the 
offices. Third on the list is the control- 
ler, who is directly in charge of incom- 
ing mail in 10.2 per cent of the offices. 
Secretaries, treasurers and vice presi- 
dents rank next as executives in charge 
of incoming mail. 

The actual opening of mail is en- 
trusted to clerks in the mailing depatt- 
ment by 49.5 percent of the companies; 
to other clerks by 16.3 per cent of the 
companies; and to office boys by 16.6 
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per cent of the companies. Mail is 
opened in more than half of the offices 
(54.28 per cent) in a special mailing 
room, set aside for the purpose. A little 
more than half of all these concerns, 
58.37 per cent, use a letter-opening 
| machine to expedite handling of in- 
coming mail. 

First-class mail is given preference 
in 62.26 per cent of the offices. Almost 
two-thirds of the offices make no dis- 
tinction between second- and third-class 
mail, opening and distributing both 
classes as they come in. Magazines are 
handled and distributed along with 
other mail in 74.65 per cent of the 
companies. 

Before the office opens for all em- 
ployees and before routine work be- 
gins, clerks in 72.65 per cent of the 
offices are already busy opening mail 
so that it is ready for distribution and, 
in some cases, is actually distributed 
before people arrive at their desks. 

To assist in handling mail on which 
the correspondent has neglected to in- 


clude his address, 25.30 per cent of 
the companies reporting methods in 
this survey state that the envelope is 
attached to all such correspondence to 
serve as an added clue, by reason of 
postmarks or return addresses. When 
envelopes are separated from mail, 
78.77 per cent of the companies inspect 
all empty envelopes before they are 
discarded to insure against the possi- 
bility of the mail clerk’s having over- 
looked valuable enclosures. The ac- 
cepted practice for this is to hold the 
envelopes against a naked electric 
light, or to pass them over a glass-top 
box in which a bright light is burning. 

Time or dating stamps are used by 
77 per cent of the companies report- 
ing. When remittances accompany 
mail, it is the practice of 93.06 per cent 
of the offices to segregate them from 
other mail. Currency and stamps are 
treated in the same manner as other 
remittances by 61.22 per cent of the 
reporting companies. American Busi- 
ness, May, 1939, p. 22:5. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Migration 


Comparative Earnings and Hours 


of Men and Women 


Increases in the level of week’s earn- 
ings of both men and women, in many 
of the more important woman-employ- 
ing manufacturing industries and in 
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laundries, occurred during the period 
from the autumn of 1937 to the autumn 
of 1938. These increases were due to 
slightly longer hours of work (though 
the average for women’s work was less 
than 40 hours a week in most indus- 
tries) rather than to higher hourly 
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rates. Decreases in average hourly 
earnings of women were shown in 15, 
and of men in 11, of the 24 industries 
reporting hours. 

Average hourly earnings of women 
were highest and also lowest in the 
clothing industries, ranging from 86.7 
cents in women’s coat and suit making 
to 35.5 cents in cotton-dress factories. 
Average hourly earnings of women 
were less than 40 cents also in knit 
underwear, cotton goods, silk and 
rayon goods, confectionery, paper 
boxes, and laundries. 

Women’s earnings, both on a weekly 
and on an hourly basis, were found to 
be lower than men’s in the same plants 
in all the reporting industries. Of the 
22 manufacturing industries reporting 
hours, in only two—cotton textiles and 
cigars—were the average hourly earn- 
ings of men less than 50 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1938; and in only five were 
women’s earnings as high as 50 cents 
an hour. In 10 industries the average 
earnings of women were 25 cents or 
more below those of men. 

Women workers in all the industries 
worked fewer hours on the average in 
September, 1938, than did men, though 
an average week of over 40 hours for 
men was shown in only four of the 
manufacturing industries and in two 
non-manufacturing industries. Monthly 
Labor Review, May, 1939, p. 1003:4. 


Wages of Different Age Groups 


After 40, a man may experience 
more difficulty in getting a job than 
the man who is only 25 years old. 
But if he has a job, his earning capac- 
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ity appears to be considerably greater 
than that of the younger worker, ac. 
cording to an analysis of wage records 
for 1937 made by the Bureau of Old. 
Age Insurance of the Social Security 
Board. 

In 1937, the study shows, of 30, 
157,694 employees whose wages could 
be tabulated according to their ages, 
2,360,775 in the age group from 45 to 
50 received an average annual wage 
of $1204. This was the highest aver. 
age for any wage group. 

Wage earners in five age groups 
from 40 to 65 accounted for average 
earnings ranging from $1199 to $1086. 
Wages paid to workers in five age 
groups between 15 and 40 averaged 
from $263 to $1134. Social Security 
Board, May 1, 1939. 1 page. 


Survey of Comparative Living 


Costs 


A survey of comparative living costs 
in five small Southern cities and five 
Northern cities of similar size, which 
was recently completed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, found that 
the average was 3.1 per cent lower for 
the five Southern cities. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that while, on the aver- 
age, rent in the five Southern cities 
surveyed is 7.6 per cent lower than for 
similar housing in the North and fuel 
costs are 34.2 per cent lower, there is 
no essential difference in food costs. 
The cost of clothing was 2 per cent 
higher in the five Southern cities sur- 
veyed; furniture, furnishings and 
equipment, 3.8 per cent higher; and 
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miscellaneous items, 3 per cent higher. 
Families in both regions have adapt- 
ed their expenditures to local prices, 
consuming more of the goods which 
are relatively cheap in the locality, and 
less of those goods and services which 
are relatively more expensive. Thus, 
basing its conclusion on the prices of 
goods consumed by an average family 
of an employed wage earner in the 
North, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
finds that the cost of such a Northern 
budget is 1 per cent less in the five 
Southern cities surveyed than in the 
Northern cities surveyed. In dollars, 
the cost is $1387 in the Northern cities 
and $1374 in the Southern cities. 
Wage-earner families in the five 
Southern cities, on the average, would 
have to spend $13 less annually than 
wage earners in five Northern cities to 
live on the same standard. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out, the cost of 
goods consumed by an average family 
of an employed wage earner in the 
South was found to be 5.3 per cent less 
in the five Southern cities than in the 
five Northern cities. These differences 
reflect essentially contrasts in buying 
habits and tastes, rather than in the 
quality of living involved. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Wages and Hours 
Division, June 4, 1939. 15 pages. 


Earnings and Hours in 
Manufacture of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery 


Hourly earnings in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry averaged 65.8 cents in 
September, 1938, as shown by a study 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Male 
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wage earners averaged 83.5 cents, 
while females, who make up over 55 
per cent of the industry’s labor force, 
received 50.9 cents an hour. A con- 
siderable regional difference was 
found, workers in Northern mills aver- 
aging 69.3 cents an hour, as compared 
with 58.1 cents for employees of 
Southern establishments. 

Only 3.1 per cent of all workers in 
the industry earned under 25 cents an 
hour, the minimum effective on Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. On the other hand, a 
40-cent minimum (recently recom- 
mended by the Hosiery Industry Com- 
mittee under that act) would require 
an upward adjustment in the earnings 
of one-fifth of the workers. Monthly 
Labor Review, May, 1939, p. 1147:25. 


Business Mortality: The Shoe 
Manufacturing Industry 


Very few studies have been made 
of the mortality of manufacturing 
concerns. Because of the paucity of 
data on this subject, the results of a 
recent survey of important shoe manu- 
facturing areas should therefore be of 
especial interest. 

A very high mortality rate among 
shoe manufacturing companies is indi- 
cated by the data compiled. Taken by 
themselves, the figures are striking. 
In the decade 1926-1935 more than 
one shoe firm out of six ceased busi- 
ness in each year. The average life 
of all firms that did business in the 
period 1905 through 1935 was only 
about six years. Approximately half 
of the shoe firms that started business . 
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in any year had gone out of business 
by the end of the third year thereafter. 
As between the small towns and the 
larger, it is significant that the mor- 
tality was higher in the former. 

Comparison with a similar study for 
retail trade in Buffalo for the years 
1918-1929 yields the following re- 
sults: The proportion of new stores 
that had disappeared by the end of 
the third year was: grocery stores, 
77.6 per cent; shoe stores, 63.9 per 
cent; hardware stores, 54.3 per cent; 
drug stores, 43.9 per cent. Comparison 
with other studies of retail trade mor- 
tality indicates that the rate of dis- 
appearance in Buffalo may be regarded 
as fairly typical. Evidently the busi- 
ness mortality in shoe manufacturing 
is comparable to that in retail trade 
and higher than in some branches of 
retailing. 

Such mortality among shoe and boot 
manufacturers as is revealed by this 
survey is, in itself, important in its 
social and economic implications. The 
stranding of workers and the resultant 
problems of unemployment and relief 
constitute a major indictment of the 
high mortality rates now prevailing. 
By Horace B. Davis. Harvard Business 
Review, Spring, 1939, p. 331:8. 


Joint Industrial Councils in 
Great Britain 


Joint councils of employers and em- 
ployees, established to deal directly 
with industrial problems, are effective 
instruments for voluntary negotiation 
in Great Britain. They are known as 
Whitley councils, and have been estab- 
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lished in well-organized industries 
since the World War as a result of rec. 
ommendations made by the Whitley 
Committee between 1917 and 1919, 
The Government encouraged the in- 
troduction of voluntary machinery for 
well-organized industries in order that 
their problems might be dealt with as 
effectively as had been done by the 
trade-board system in industries less 
well organized. 

There is no uniformity in personnel 
and size of the British national joint 
industrial councils, which vary in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
different industries. National joint in- 
dustrial councils range in size from 14 
to 70 members. They are usually com- 
posed of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of trade unions and of employ- 
ers’ associations. Largely because of 
opposition by the trade unions, there 
have been only a few instances in which 
foremen and technical staffs have been 
given representation in the joint indus- 
trial councils. 

Joint industrial councils deal with 
varied problems, ranging from individ- 
ual wage claims to the framing of in- 
dustrial policies of fundamental im- 
portance. Practically all the councils 
which have been established operate 
under constitutions. A few joint coun- 
cils have systems for conciliation, med- 
iation, and arbitration of industrial 
disputes. 

The system has contributed toward 
the advancement of industrial organi- 
zation and materially extended collec- 
tive bargaining. Whitleyism is also 
credited with having placed the trade 
unions on a sounder basis and having 
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given them a better standing because 
of the success of collective bargaining 
under the joint-council system. Month- 
ly Labor Review, May,1939, p.1046:9. 


Work of Married Women 
Menaced 


The drive against the employment of 
married women in state and local gov- 
ernments is becoming more acute. Bills 
against married women’s employment 
have been introduced in the legislatures 
of more than a fourth of the states. In 
the past such bills have applied to 
women whose husbands also were in 
the public service. Now, however, they 
are becoming more extreme, and in 
most cases would forbid the employ- 
ment by state and local governments of 
married persons (including teachers) 
whose spouses have any type of em- 
ployment. In some cases they apply to 
married women whether or not their 
husbands have work. Some even pro- 
vide for dismissal of married women 
now employed. 


In some states these bills bar the 
employment of the married woman 
only if her husband earns a specific 
minimum, say $100 a month, or $1200 
or $1500 a year. The bill in one state 
would prohibit employment of any 
married person whose spouse receives 
as much as $800 a year from any work, 
though the WPA study of cost of living 
reported $1243 as minimum family 
maintenance in a city of that state. 


The use of the term “persons” in- 
stead of “women” has not had the in- 
tended effect of avoiding discrimina- 
tion against women. Under the “mar- 
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ried persons clause” of the Economy 
Act (since repealed), which applied to 
the Federal Service, more than three- 
fourths of those who lost their jobs be- 
cause of the act were women. The 
Woman Worker, May, 1939, p. 3:2. 


Sex and Age of Old-Age Insurance 
Applicants 


Thirty-six out of every 100 persons 
applying for social-security numbers 
in 1938 were women, according to an 
analysis of old-age insurance records 
recently made public by the Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Women accounted for some 2,100,- 
000 of the 5,700,000 applications re- 
ceived last year—36.4 per cent as com- 
pared to 27.4 per cent for the period 
prior to 1938. Women also made up a 
larger proportion of the total appli- 
cants than might have been anticipated. 
According to the 1930 census, women 
constituted about 22 per cent of the 
persons gainfully employed. But at the 
end of 1938 they held about 2834 per 
cent of all the social-security account 
numbers assigned—nearly 12,000,000 
out of a total of approximately 41,- 
900,000. This proportionately large 
showing is due to the high turnover 
among women in the labor market. 

Grouping last year’s applicants by 
age, the analysis also reveals that 
young people accounted for more than 
half of the total of all applications re- 
ceived in 1938—56.7 per cent coming 
from men and women under the age 
of 30. For each five-year age group 
over 30, the 1938 figures show a pro- 
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gressive decline in the number of ap- 
plications. 

“These increases in the proportion 
of applications coming from young 
people indicate that the old-age insur- 
ance system is reaching stabilization,” 
declared John J. Corson, Director of 
the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. 
“Workers who already had jobs in em- 
ployment covered by this plan got 
their numbers at the start of the pro- 
gram early in 1937 ... As a result, 
more and more new applicants are 
naturally young men and women who 
are taking, or about to take, their first 
jobs.” Social Security Board, May 11, 
1939. 20 pages. 


Five-Day Week Policy in Large 
Companies 


The Conference Board recently 


completed a rapid survey of 63 large 
companies in order to determine pre- 
vailing policy with regard to five-day 
week operation. The results have been 
tabulated separately for factory and 
office employees. 


Personnel 


Theory and Practice of 
Temperament Testing 


The Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Scale has proved unusually ef- 
fective in placing job applicants to 
the best advantage and in weeding out 
potential trouble-makers from other- 
wise acceptable employees. 
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Factory employees in 68.3 per cent 
of the companies observe a five-day 
week throughout the year. In 6.3 per 
cent of the reporting companies, fac- 
tory workers are on a five-day week 
normal schedule “with some excep- 
tions,” while in 3.2 per cent of the com- 
panies they are on such a schedule ex- 
cept at production peaks. In 22.2 per 
cent of the factory organizations, how- 
ever, a five-day week policy is not ob- 
served at all. 

Office staffs in 50.8 per cent of the 
companies surveyed operate five days 
a week throughout the year. In 17.5 per 
cent of the companies, office employees 
observe a five-day week schedule “un- 
der special conditions”; in 12.7 per 
cent of the companies, such a schedule 
is observed during a specified part of 
the year; while 4.7 per cent of the of- 
fice organizations operate five days a 
week “with some exceptions.” The re- 
mainder of the offices (14.3 per cent) 
do not observe the five-day week under 
any conditions. The Conference Board 
Management Record, April, 1939, p. 
63:1. 


The scale is based on 318 questions, 
each to be answered by Yes or No. 
The temperament factors which Humm 
and Wadsworth used were the normal, 
or “temperamental brake,” which, if 
strong enough, can counterbalance 
otherwise unfavorable indications, but 
which, if too strong, may inhibit even 
behavior that is usually acceptable; 
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the hysteroid, an antisocial tendency 
supposedly found in those who com- 
mit crimes for personal gain; the 
manic, or excitable-sociable trend, and 
its opposite, the depressive, which is 
associated with suicidal tendencies and 
is oftenest found in people who fluctu- 
ate from elation to depression; the 
autistic, evidenced by the inclination 
to withdraw within oneself; the para- 
noid, associated with a persecution 
complex or a tendency toward fixed 
ideas; and the epileptoid, which sup- 
posedly shows itself in close attention 
to fine detail and a distorted view of 
the relation of oneself or one’s job to 
other people. When any of these basic 
types of temperament makeup assumes 
an exaggerated form, the result is a 
psychosis. 

Experience has taught us to make a 
sharp distinction between the compo- 
nents of the scale and the psychoses for 
which they are named. Unfortunately, 
the trait names themselves are apt to 
be misleading, and it is very easy to 
fall into error in interpreting the re- 
sults of the test. 

Strong manic indications occur more 
frequently than any other. People 
with manic indications will probably 
make the most satisfactory employees, 
since they are sociable, responsive, and 
usually cheerful. In many instances 
they have been found capable of hand- 
ling a large volume of work efficiently 
when other individuals seemed unable 
to rise to the emergency. 

The most obvious misfits are the peo- 
ple who possess a marked hysteroid 
tendency, and who try to hold posi- 
tions where they have access to money. 
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On the other hand, if the hysteroid 
tendency is completely lacking, the 
person is apt to be “soft” in his deal- 
ings with other people. Without an 
equally strong “normal” showing, 
however, hysteroid strength is dyna- 
mite in a financial institution. 

We have concluded, from what we 
know of autistic people, that they are 
very well suited for laboratory and 
research projects and for jobs that do 
not require versatility or close contact 
with others. The paranoid trait is 
common to successful collection men, 
but in other situations we find that 
paranoid individuals make unsatisfac- 
tory employees. 

Humm and Wadsworth validated 
their temperament scale originally on 
a group of people over 25 years of age. 
Since, theoretically, temperament does 
not tend to stabilize until about age 30, 
results achieved in the application of 
the scale to youthful employees may 
have to be discounted. 

Administration and scoring of the 
temperament scale are relatively easy, 
and while the results are not infallible, 
they come uncannily near the truth 
if properly interpreted. By Mary Eliz- 
abeth Hemsath. Personnel Journal, 
May, 1939, p. 3:10. 


What Happened When We Gave 
Employees a Voice in Management 


A “Ways and Means Committee” 
composed of seven factory workers 
is fostering teamwork, eliminating em- 
ployee grievances, and improving pub- 
lic relations for the Williamson Candy 
Co., of Chicago. 





Membership in the committee is re- 
stricted to rank-and-file workers, and 
each member is elected for one year. 
The committee’s primary function is to 
gather and bring into meetings (a) 
suggestions made by individual em- 
ployees for improvements which may 
add to the comfort and satisfaction of 
the workers; (b) suggestions for the 
betterment of the plant and equip- 
ment; (c) suggestions concerning ma- 
terials; and (d) suggestions for im- 
proving methods. Members of the 
committee have been assured that they 
may speak frankly, regardless of whom 
their criticism may affect and without 
fear of discrimination. 

Once a month the committee meets 
with management on company time. 
Notes are made of the matters dis- 
cussed, and these are typed and copies 
distributed to the committee members, 


main factory. executives and the con- 


troller. Suggestions and criticisms 
brought up need not be accepted by 
the factory executives, but if they are 
not, reasons for their rejection are 
given at a subsequent meeting. 

Among the things the company has 
learned is that defects in working con- 
ditions which seem inconsequential to 
the management may loom very large 
to the people in the plant. Within a 
short time after the establishment of 
the committee, the management was 
apprised of a number of defects which 
it cost $10,000 to remedy. However, 
this proved to be a profitable invest- 
ment rather than an expense. 

The company has been impressed 
by the fact that most of the complaints, 
criticisms and suggestions are founded 
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on common sense and logic. It is 
convinced that the committee contacts 
have strengthened and stimulated the 
factory organization as well as the 
management. By George H. William- 
son. Sales Management, May 1, 
1939, p. 18:2. 


Hobby Show 


Companies that are contemplating 
an employees’ hobby show might learn 
much from the experience of The 
Warner & Swasey Company, of Cleve- 
land. This concern recently held a 
successful exhibition at which 85 em- 
ployees displayed their hobbies to 5600 
visitors. The exhibits ranged from 
mounted butterflies and tanks of tropi- 
cal fish to a model machine shop and a 
complete hunting and fishing camp. 


About six weeks before the event, 
cards announcing the hobby show were 
mailed to all employees. Those who 
returned the announcements and ex- 
pressed interest in exhibiting their 
hobbies were sent entry blanks that 
required a detailed description of the 
displays. The filled-in entry blanks 
gave all the information necessary to 
allocate space and prepare a scale 
drawing of the entire exhibition, in- 
cluding every chair and table in its 
proper location. With the detailed 
master drawing there was a minimum 
amount of confusion and misunder- 
standing when it came time actually to 
put the show together. 

All the materials requested by ex- 
hibitors, such as showcases, tables, ply- 
wood board, and so on, were rented 
through a local firm and furnished 
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without charge to the entrants. Dis- 
plays were insured by a blanket policy, 
and 12 men were on guard duty at all 
times during the show. 

The exhibition proved to be one of 
the best open-house features that War- 
ner & Swasey has ever had. On the 
basis of this experience, the company’s 
hobby show committee has made the 


following recommendations: (1) Post 
a notice of the show nine months and 
again six months in advance; (2) ex- 
pand the show to include one exhibit 
from each family; (3) appoint an out- 
side committee to select the prize- 
winners. By John C. Cline. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, March, 
1939, p. 54:4. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Company Non-Contributory 
Disability Benefit Plans 


On the basis of information gathered 
in October and November, 1938, fur- 
nished by 48 companies with active 
non-contributory disability plans and 
employing 641,608 persons, it was 
found that: 

1. The average non-contributory plan 
includes all classes of employees in its 
benefits and permits all to participate 
upon the expiration of a probationary 
period, most frequently set at one year. 
Over 85 per cent of the employees 
covered by these plans have fulfilled the 
necessary service requirements and are 
eligible to participate in the benefits in 
the event of incapacity. 

2. Benefits are given for both illness 
and non-occupational injuries. Indus- 
trial accidents are usually exempt from 
payment, although if the company ben- 
efits are more liberal than payments 
under workmen’s compensation the em- 
ployee receives the difference between 
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the two in addition to any amounts to 
which he may be entitled under the law. 

3. In 71 per cent of the plans, the 
employee’s participation in benefits is 
contingent upon the years of service to 
his credit, the percentage of wages paid 
in benefits or the maximum number of 
payments varying in some ratio to the 
service record. Over half of the plans, 
56 per cent, provide for benefits equiva- 
lent to normal wages, at least to em- 
ployees fulfilling the maximum service 
requirements. The maximum period 
for which benefits may be given varies 
from 10 days in one company to the 
payment of benefits for the entire dura- 
tion of the disability, which is the pol- 
icy of four companies. 

4. A waiting period of one week 
before benefits begin is required more 
frequently than any other, while 25 per 
cent of the plans pay benefits from the 
first day of incapacity. 

5. Half of the plans place limitations 
upon the maximum number of pay- 
ments that may be made for a continu- 
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ing disability, but there is no limit on 
the number of benefits that may be 
paid for unconnected disabilities suf- 
fered during a year. In the remainder 
of the plans the number of payments 
that may be made in the course of a 
year is strictly limited. However, un- 
used portions may not be carried over 
to the next year, except under three 
plans. 

6. Management is the sole adminis- 
trator of the plan, with authority to 
settle any matters in dispute. The com- 
pany medical department exercises a 
large measure of control over the ad- 
ministration of the plan, checking on 
suspected cases and supervising dis- 
abled employees to make sure they are 
receiving the proper care. 

7. Malingering has not been a seri- 
ous problem, except in isolated in- 
stances, although three companies dis- 
continued their plans because malin- 
gering could not be controlled. 

8. The cost of providing sickness 
benefits for employees varied from 
0.0025 per cent to 1.7 per cent of the 
payroll, with a median of 0.5 per cent. 
Three plans were discontinued primar- 
ily because of the heavy cost of this 
protection. Benefit payments are usu- 
ally treated as part of the payroll 
expenses. 

9. During the past decade, very few 
of these plans were discontinued. Some 
changes have been made, but these have 
been mostly in the direction of liberal- 
izing the plans. 

10. Neither union agitation nor so- 
cial security legislation has interfered 
greatly with the successful operation of 
company non-contributory plans. 


By F. Beatrice Brower. Studies in 
Personnel Policy, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., March, 1939, 
28 pages. 

(The texts of selected non-contributory 


disability benefit plans are included in an 
appendix to this study—Editor.) 


How to Make Teamworkers Out of 
Selfish Individualists 


A profit-sharing plan through which 
employees are enabled to build a life 
insurance estate and to participate di- 
rectly in company earnings on a cash 
bonus basis has been an important fac- 
tor in cutting turnover and maintaining 
esprit de corps for the Package Machin- 
ery Company, of Springfield, Mass. 

The plan provides for profit partici- 
pation by all employees who have been 
with the company for one year or 
longer, thus making a new worker al- 
most at once a definite part of the or- 
ganization. Every employee of one 
year’s standing or more receives for 
each year a certificate entitling him to 
$100 of life insurance free of cost, plus 
the earning power of two shares of 
common stock payable as dividends 
are declared. Thus, the person who has 
worked for the firm for 20 years has 
accumulated 20 certificates, the total 
of which represents $2000 in life in- 
surance plus the earning power of 40 
shares of common stock. 


The profit-participation plan is sup- 
plemented by a wage dividend plan 
whereby each employee receives 4 
wage dividend in any quarter when 
the company pays more than 50 cents 
a share on its common stock. For every 
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10 cents paid over 50 cents a share, 
each worker receives 1 per cent of his 
wages earned in the previous quarter, 
with the provision that this not be 
figured on a sum greater than $750. 

Through December, 1938, the com- 
pany had distributed more than $119,- 
000 as the employees’ share of profits, 
and had in force more than $217,000 
of free life insurance, the latter in ad- 
dition to $401,000 contributing-plan 
life insurance. 


As a direct result of the plan, the 
company’s labor turnover is practi- 
cally nil. Important also are the profit- 
consciousness and conservativeness en- 
gendered by the plan. There is now a 
marked saving in the use of stock and 
materials in almost every department. 
Perhaps most important of all is the 
spirit of teamwork which is evident 
throughout the organization. By R. S. 
Clark and M. S. Sullivan. Sales Man- 
agement, June 1, 1939, p. 53:3. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, 
Waste, Rate Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Motion Study Applied to Factory 
Cleanup 


At the Procter & Gamble Company, 
Ivorydale, Ohio, motion-study tech- 
niques were recently applied to the 
operations of 700 workers engaged in 
factory cleanup. Some specific con- 
clusions resulting from this program 
follow: 3 

1. Centralizing cleanup under a 
single foreman, with the department 
acting as a service organization to the 
production departments, seems to pos- 
sess the most advantages of the types 
of organization studied for factory 
cleanup work. 

2. Since the cost of the tools a jani- 
tor uses represents less than .3 per cent 
of total cleanup costs, it is false 
economy to purchase other than the 
most efficient tools. “Head mops” 
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which lie flat against the floor are 
more efficient than “ferrule mops.” 
Central localities for water and drain 
lines mean much in reducing trans- 
portation distance and time. If hot 
mopping water is obtained from steam 
condensate lines, heating time is elim- 
inated, steam is saved, and the water 
is softer because of boiler feed-water 
treatment. The swing stroke is most 
effective in mopping. By standing at 
right angles to the direction of the 
stroke, an optimum stroke of 12 feet 
is possible in an unobstructed area. 
Planning the direction of the stroke 
is most important, and as much as 32 
per cent in time can be saved in this 
way. If janitors are supplied with 
non-skid sandals, the danger of slip- 
ping is lessened and output is increased 
5 per cent. 

3. Considerable time was lost by 
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transporting water in small buckets. 
A specially designed mop-truck with 
three large water compartments has 
been developed, which has a 42-gallon 
capacity for clean water and a 37- 
gallon capacity for dirty water. 

4. Vacuum cleaners with a high- 
speed pump mounted over a dust- 
collecting can on casters and with the 
filter exposed on the discharge side 
of the pump seem to be most efficient. 
Time studies showed that a cleaner 12 
inches wide is most effective for areas 
with an average degree of obstruc- 
tion. The most efficient stroke was 
found to be looping the cleaner across 
the floor at the ends of the stroke. 

5. Window-cleaning should be 
scheduled with regard for the time of 
year and the degree of dirtiness in 
different departments. 

By Lawrence A. Flagler. University 
of Iowa Extension Bulletin, April 15, 
1939, p. 9:2. 


Group Incentive in a Packing 


Room 


The Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany decided 10 years ago to install a 
group bonus plan in its packing room, 
where a group of eight employees pack 
fittings for a diversified line of steel 
sash. The operations that were to be 
included under the plan were: receiv- 
ing, storing, issuing to shop, and pack- 
ing for shipment to customers. Two 
receiving department employees, two 
office clerks, one window attendant on 
shop requisitions, and three packers 
constituted the group. Orders were 
analyzed, covering a period of more 


than a year, to determine the most 
popular type of sash sold, the average 
number of sash per order, and the 
quantity of fittings per order. From 
this analysis, together with time studies, 
a base unit was established in such a 
way that the work involved in pack- 
ing one box of any type of fittings 
might be expressed as a fraction of the 
average order, The result of the oper- 
ation of this group incentive over the 
past 10 years has been twofold—a 10 
per cent cost reduction, together with 
increased earnings of approximately 
15 per cent. The Conference Board 
Management Record, March, 1939, 
p. 46:1. 


Lopping 20% Off Small-Package 
Shipping Costs 


With transportation rates and mini- 
mum charges rising, chain-store traf- 
fic departments are faced with the 
problem of devising means of holding 
down the cost of delivering merchan- 
dise from manufacturer to store. The 
situation is aggravated by current busi- 
ness conditions, which have brought 
about a pronounced increase in hand- 
to-mouth buying. Store managers are 
ordering carefully. This means an 
increase in the percentage of small 
packages which are too light for ship- 
ment by freight. As a result, more 
merchandise is being shipped by par- 
cel post, with a correspondingly heavy 
increase in costs. 

An investigation conducted by 
Chain Store Age disclosed that at least 
two national chains have discovered 
how to offset the additional heavy ex- 
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pense created by the increasing num- 
ber of small shipments by parcel post. 
The answer to the problem was found 
in the use of outside consolidating 
companies, organizations formed spe- 
cifically for the purpose of handling 
small packages and therefore equipped 
and geared for this type of work. 


One of the chains has been using 
an outside consolidator for years and 
has effected a net saving of 20 per 
cent on shipping costs of small pack- 
ages. Savings made by both companies 
in one year on small-package ship- 
ments are calculated at nearly $500,- 
000. 


Only small packages weighing up 
to 70 pounds are handled by the con- 
solidator. By combining these pack- 
ages into freight shipments and paying 
carriers on the 100-pound basis, the 
consolidator saves the difference be- 
tween the parcel-post rate per pack- 
age and the freight rate. Deduct from 
this saving the consolidator’s operating 
expenses, and there is still a consider- 
able profit left for both chain and 


consolidating company. 


The consolidator is geared to oper- 
ate with speed and maximum economy. 
For example, the consolidating com- 
pany has no billing expense nor does 
it carry accounts receivable, since it is 
paid in advance. And most shipments 
go out on the day they are received. 


The chain’s traffic department sends 
detailed shipping instructions to all 
manufacturers, indicating to which 
stores packages should be shipped via 
the consolidating agency and up to 
what maximum weight for each store. 
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The chain also indicates what the rates 
are so that shipping charges can be 
fully prepaid and charged for on the 
invoice. 

Through using the outside consoli- 
dating companies the chains’ traffic 
departments are not only saving money 
but they have appreciably lightened 
their own work. By Joseph A. Fletcher. 
Shipping Management, May, 1939, p. 
12:5. 


Compilation and Use of Delivery 
Schedules 


Many companies manufacturing 
made-to-order merchandise do so with- 
in general delivery schedules; that is, 
they have definite and published sched- 
ules for determining delivery dates. 
Orders for this merchandise fall within 
these classified schedules, and from 
them a sales representative can deter- 
mine the shipping date of an order and 
advise his customer accordingly. 

A recent survey indicates consid- 
erable flexibility in methods of com- 
piling delivery schedules. Of 18 
companies that provided information 
on this point, eight base their methods 
on the availability of raw materials 
and the volume of work ahead. Five 
companies use a Central Planning 
Board that considers operation times 
and schedules orders according to 
standard production figures. Three 
companies gear their delivery sched- 
ules to their sales volume; that is, the 
sales force estimates requirements for 
a period of time, and delivery sched- 
ules are made to coincide with pro- 
duction needs to fill these anticipated 





requirements. Two companies observe 
a flat or standardized schedule that 
does not deviate—i.e., each operation 
is allowed a standardized period of 
time which does not vary. 
Twenty-five companies defined their 
policies of adherence to schedules. 
Ten stated their schedules were definite 
delivery promises; 10 declared their 
schedules were approximate and al- 
lowed leeway either side of the deliv- 


ery date; while five concerns admitted 
using both definite and approximate 
delivery schedules. 

Of 34 companies that outlined their 
practices with regard to acknowledging 
orders for “special” merchandise, 18 
acknowledge all orders; 11 do not 
acknowledge orders; and five acknowl- 
edge only when asked to. By T. R. 
Sullivan. NOMA Forum, June, 1939, 
p. 15:1. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


America’s Shifting Purchasing 


Power 


In 1929 the national income was 
$79,988,000,000. By 1933 it had de- 
clined to $45,782,000,000, but four 
years later it stood at $70,645,000,000. 
Not all persons and not all states 
shared the drop and the recovery in 
quite the same way. The differences, 
as brought out recently by Department 
of Commerce statistics, are important 
to those who study markets with an 
eye to the future. 

To the economist, looking for a 
broad generalization for the period, 
it might seem that a partial redistribu- 
tion of income took place—that, rela- 
tively, the rich got poorer and the poor 
got richer. 

And to the market analyst, looking 
for bull markets for the sale of mer- 
chandise, it might still seem that the 
best sales states are the most popu- 
lous—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
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and Illinois—because of high per 
capita incomes. 

Yet, although those four states ac- 
counted for 29 per cent of the nation’s 
population and a much higher pro- 
portion of the national income (37 per 
cent in 1937), three of them—Illinois, 
New York and Pennsylvania—not only 
sustained a greater decline in per 
capita income than the national aver- 
age but also dropped in rank during 
the period. 

Pennsylvania and Illinois are con- 
spicuous for another reason. Along 
with Missouri, they were the only 
states which, throughout the nine- 
year period, realized a more or less 
steadily decreasing per capita share 
of the national income. In other words, 
during the depression the income of 
the average IIlinoisan, Pennsylvanian 
and Missourian declined more than 
that of the average American, and on 
recovery did not recover as fast. 

Nine other states reversed this per- 
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formance. California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, and perhaps Wyo- 
ming, improved their relative per 
capita income during the depression 
years and continued (for the most 
part) to improve during recovery 
phases. 

The inherent suggestion of this 
showing is that these nine states repre- 
sent good spots in which to push sales, 
inasmuch as they are in a bull trend 
relative to the national income. How- 
ever, it must be noted that, on a per 
capita basis, a state like New Mexico 
or Louisiana continues to rank quite 
low. Thus the safest generalization 
which is warranted is that the nine 
“uptrend” states are good states to di- 
rect sales effort toward, if—to use the 
economist’s escape clause — other 
things are equal. Business Week, June 
3, 1939, p. 21:4. 


The Problem of Retail Site 
Selection 


The basic steps in determining for 
what retail uses a given site is ap- 
propriate are first to identify the con- 
sumer groups to which the location is 
convenient and to determine the size of 
those groups, and second, to determine 
for those consumer groups the ranking 
of various retail articles and services in 
terms of convenience-desirability. The 
first step requires a traffic analysis, and 
the second step, a study of buying 
habits. 

The most common method of secur- 
ing information on potential consumers 
of goods to be offered at a particular 
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location is the simple traffic count. This 
method involves the counting of pedes- 
trian traffic moving past the site during 
a series of test periods on several days 
of the week. From these data estimates 
are made of the potential sales volume 
of a hypothetical retail outlet. It is 
now being recognized by site analysts 
that only carefully conducted quali- 
tative analyses of traffic are productive 
of dependable estimates. Attempts are 
made to separate the traffic stream into 
its components, and to analyze these 
constituent elements with respect to 
point of origin, destination, age, sex, 
economic level, social characteristics, 
motives, state of mind, and, of course, 
the number of individuals. It is also 
of importance to analyze in like man- 
ner the adjacent working population or 
residents who might be drawn to the 
site for purchases of certain kinds. 

Having secured an adequate descrip- 
tion of the predominating groups of 
potential customers, the second step in 
site analysis may be taken—i. e., the 
study of the buying habits of the sev- 
eral consumer groups, and a deter- 
mination of their weightings of con- 
venience-desirability with respect to 
individual retail items or services. This 
study of buying habits may be re- 
stricted to the practices of the con- 
sumers in the purchase of the specific 
goods which the merchant intends to 
offer. 

A knowledge of associative tenden- 
cies among retail types is of consider- 
able aid in the site-selection process. 
Since these tendencies become more 
pronounced and of greater significance 
as the retail structure matures, this ap- 





proach is most useful in the central 
business districts and in the older sub- 
centers. Associative tendencies are a 
direct reflection of relative conven- 
ience-desirabilities of various retail 
types, and suggest which uses are likely 
to thrive in similar or associated loca- 
tions. The facts of geographical asso- 
ciation of retail types permit the writ- 
ing of general site specifications for the 
several retail types in terms of neigh- 
boring uses. The merchant can judge 
the appropriateness of a particular 
location for his store by analyzing the 
adjacent uses. By Richard U. Ratcliff. 
Michigan Business Studies, Volume IX, 
No. 1. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1939. 96 pages. 
$1.00. 


Trend in Reverse 


Selling direct to retailers was a 
growing trend among grocery manu- 
facturers when the Robinson-Patman 
Act became law in 1936. Then the trend 
did an about-face. 

How far it had gone in reverse was 
a subject of speculation until late in 
May, when the Asssociated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., quer- 
ied 122 leading grocery manufacturers 
on their delivery, pricing and quantity- 
discount policies. 

Asked “Is it your general practice to 
sell direct to retailers?” 74 manufac- 
turers said no, 15 yes, while 25 said 
that they sometimes sell direct. 

Significant, says the Association, is 
the disposition among manufacturers 
to sell in carload lots and quote their 
lowest prices in that quantity, for the 
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policy discourages retailers from pur- 
chasing direct from producers. 

Other noteworthy facts uncovered by 
the survey were: 

1. Only four of the 122 manufactur- 
ers admitted that they give quantity dis- 
counts on accumulated purchases of 
two or more buyers who purchase 
through the headquarters of a buying 
group. The others said that they grant 
no concessions under such circumstan- 
ces, probably from fear of violating the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

2. Only six producers reported that 
they ship exclusively by railroad. Of 
the 116 using trucks, 88 said that they 
place truckload orders on the same 
basis as carload purchases and quote 
the same prices and discounts for both. 
The quantity considered as a truckload, 
however, varies with each product. 

Forbes, June 1, 1939, p. 16:2. 


Manufacturers’ Marketing 
Research Activities 

The average manufacturer replying 
to an inquiry of the Department of 
Commerce regarding his conduct of 
market research spends $21,000 a year 
for such research carried on by his 
own organization and $8000 for re- 
search by outside organizations, ac- 
cording to a report made public by the 
Marketing Research Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The aggregate expenditures for mar- 
keting research reported by 151 firms 
amount to nearly $2,000,000 annually, 
of which about 70 per cent goes for 
payroll, 15 per cent for travel, and 
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15 per cent for other costs. To conduct 
this research, these manufacturers em- 
ploy 383 full-time research workers 
and have 384 other employees giving 
part of their time to this activity. 

The subjects of research most fre- 
quently reported in this study are as 
follows: (1) potential market for a 
product or line; (2) analysis of con- 
sumer market by sales territories; (3) 
sales quota construction; (4) analysis 
and interpretation of current market 
statistics; (5) sales territory deline- 
ation; (6) business forecasting; (7) 
analysis of wholesale market by sales 
territories; (8) classes of consumers 
purchasing product, from point of view 
of amount and nature of income, buy- 
ing habits, seasonality of interest, lo- 
cation, and number of individuals re- 
presented. Domestic Commerce, May 
30, 1939, pp. 307-308. 


Is Your Mailing Going to Be a 
Success? 


On any direct mailing to either con- 
sumers or retailers, manufacturers will 
receive more than half of their returns 
within the first 10 days, according to 
the experience of an organization 
making millions of mailings annually. 
The percentage of total orders which 
can be expected by five-day periods is 
as follows: 

From old customers—42 per cent 
within the first five days; 28 per cent 
within the second five days; 16 per 
cent within the third five days; and 
14 per cent during the weeks following. 

From prospects—33 per cent within 
the first five days; 32 per cent within 
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the second five days; 15 per cent 
within the third five days; and 20 per 
cent in the weeks following. 

Sales Management, April 20, 1939, 
p. 28:1. 


Sales to Employees 


Many stores may be overlooking 
“acres of diamonds” in sales to their 
employees, according to a survey re- 
cently completed by the Sales Promo- 
tion Division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 


The study of employee purchases, 
limited to a group of member stores 
in the $3,500,000 to $10,000,000 class- 
es, shows that stores which reported 
figures obtain an average of 4.76 per 
cent of their total sales from their em- 
ployees, ranging in individual cases 
from 2.25 to 7.5 per cent of sales. De- 
spite this, one-fourth of the reporting 
stores stated that no efforts were made 
to develop or record employee trans- 
actions. 

Apparently employee purchases are 
not well cultivated in many stores, yet 
here is business that is relatively easy 
to secure and is worth more than the 
actual dollars and cents received. Not 
only are employee purchases impor- 
tant because they may produce con- 
siderable volume, but they may, on the 
other hand, reveal reasons for unsatis- 
factory customer volume. They may 
well stimulate employee enthusiasm, 
or indicate lack of it, in daily contacts 
with customers. 


Most stores, it was found, rely solely 
upon employee discounts to promote 
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sales among their employees. The pre- 
dominating practice is a 10 per cent 
discount on everything in the store, 
and 20 per cent on clothes worn to or 
in the store. However, a number of 
stores in the survey, placing a special 
value on their employees’ purchases, 
take other measures to build sales with- 
in the store—e. g., seasonal offers of 
merchandise to employees; bulletins, 
at intervals, advising employees of new, 
regular-stock merchandise in which 
they will be particularly interested; 


fashion shows for employees; and dis- 
plays in employees’ restaurants or rest 
rooms. 

It was found that employee sales are 
most strongly evidenced in these de- 
partments, listed in the order in which 
employee purchases are largest: men’s 
furnishings, drugs and toiletries, fur- 
niture, hosiery, women’s and misses’ 
dresses, men’s clothing, and house- 
wares. National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, New York City, May 7, 1939. 


2 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Present-Day Practice in 
Accounting for Research and 
Development Costs 


Probably there is no group of ex- 
penditures about which there is less 
agreement as to its disposition in the 
accounts than the group usually desig- 
nated as research and development 
costs. Thus the results of a recent 
survey of the current practices of 106 
industrial corporations in accounting 
for such costs should be of unusual in- 
terest. 


Of the companies covered by the 
study, 72 have separate research de- 
partments. All but two of the com- 
panies replied to a question on the 
budgeting of research projects; of 
these, 67 companies reported that re- 
search costs were budgeted either in 
total or by projects, and the remainder 
do not attempt to budget research costs. 


Over two-thirds of the reporting com- 
panies collect job costs by research 
projects; in the other organizations, 
presumably, research expenditures 
are treated as overhead for the de- 
partment in which the work is con- 
ducted. 

Another question asked was, “Who 
in your organization has the final deci- 
sion in authorizing individual research 
and development projects?” The fol- 
lowing is a summary of replies, with 
the corresponding numbers of com- 
panies: president (35); a committee 
(19); general manager (16); a vice 
president (12); chief engineer or re- 
search director (10); production 
superintendent or manager (6); un- 
classified (8). 

An analysis of the practice of re- 
porting companies with respect to 
whether each type of research expendi- 
ture is capitalized or charged off cur- 
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rently discloses a very great reluctance 
to capitalize research and development 
expenses. 

The cost of research work in connec- 
tion with the development of new prod- 
ucts is treated as factory overhead by 
the majority of the reporting com- 
panies and in almost half of the cases 
is applied as overhead applicable to 
all production. Approximately four- 
fifths of the companies surveyed 
charge research costs for developing 
new manufacturing methods as over- 
head to be included in the cost of the 
product manufactured. In the case of 
pure research, where no immediate 
benefit to production is expected to oc- 
cur, almost as many companies include 
the cost in general or product overhead 
as charge it off currently to profit and 
loss. By R. P. Marple. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, March 1, 1939. 24 pages. 


(Other results of this study have been 
tabulated and analyzed in detail by the 
author—Editor) . 


Costing Problems Posed by the 
Robinson-Patman Act 


Only recently have manufacturers 
realized the far-reaching effect of the 
Robinson-Patman Act upon cost ac- 
counting operations and requirements. 
By making costs the only basis for 
price differentials, the act has magni- 
fied three general cost accounting prob- 
lems: (1) the determination of grade 
and quality differences; (2) the estab- 
lishment of quantity limits on which 
to grant price differentials; and (3) 
the setting of proportionately equal 
terms. 


Under the law, price variations for 
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commodities different in grade and 
quality, when such differences are sub- 
stantial and recognized in good faith, 
are sanctioned. Nevertheless, what 
constitutes a different grade and qual- 
ity of recognizable amount has not 
been defined, and the possibilities of 
various types of grade and quality 
differences in products are so large 
that it seems doubtful whether a gen- 
eral rule or group of rules can be 
applied. 

No specific case on this question has 
been reported, but the cost accounting 
problems to the manufacturer are 
clear. For example, a canner pur- 
chases his raw materials from farmers 
at various prices. If average cost of 
the raw materials is used, no grade or 
quality difference can be established on 
the basis of costs; but if each lot is 
“costed” with the specific price paid 
for the raw materials making up the 
final product, a difference in the cost 
of various lots can be established. How 
far the canner would be permitted to 
make a difference in price on the basis 
of such a cost difference is a problem. 
Intrinsically, the quality and the grade 
of all lots might be the same, but the 
costs of them are not the same. A can- 
ner could easily establish a cost differ- 
ence on which to justify a price differ- 
ential by shipping the lots of low-cost 
materials to the large chain-store 
purchaser. 

With goods of “like grade and qual- 
ity,” in which actual cost differences 
exist between customers because of 
variations in the expense of selling 
and distributing the product, the manu- 
facturer has no legal guide as to proper 








apportionment of such differences in 
terms of quantity brackets. Use of a 
general price schedule brings about 
specific borderline cases in which dif- 
ferences in price cannot be justified on 
cost savings. 

These and related problems must 


INSURANCE * 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Cost 


The basic use of the experience cal- 
culations previously developed under 
employers’ liability insurance was not 
found to be very successful. Countless 
revisions of premium rates and classi- 
fications have followed, in an endeavor 
to bring about the desired relationship 
of rate to risk. But while this read- 
justment has been going on, the rating 
actuaries have been confronted with 
constantly changing conditions. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
unlike any other classes of insurance, 
completely assumes the compensation 
liability, which is only as definite as 
the interpretation of the compensation 
statutes and rules makes possible. 
Rating formulae, at best, are highly 
complex in their application. While 
the full equity of the methods employed 
to produce individual-experience credit 
or debit rates may be questioned, it 
can be said that at least they are a stép 
in the right direction, tending to pro- 
duce a more equitable distribution of 








be coped with as long as the act is in 
force, but it appears that the manu- 
facturer must proceed on a trial basis 
and incur the penalty of the law for 
his errors. By Ralph D. Cies. Harvard 
Business Review, Spring, 1939, p. 
350:6. 


compensation insurance cost than 
would otherwise exist. The rating 
formulae fail utterly to recognize the 
matter of indirect losses. Such indirect 
losses include loss of employees’ time, 
interruption of business and similar 
disturbances, loss or damage to ma- 
chinery, equipment, automobiles, etc., 
when involved in the accidents causing 
such losses, and liability to others for 
damage to themselves or their property. 

The retrospective rating plan differs 
from the standard experience rating 
plan. If the employer cannot be 
reasonably sure that accident control 
has been well established, and if he 
does not possess full knowledge of his 
previous experience, the adoption of 
the retrospective plan may be unwise. 
Those responsible for establishing loss 
reserves in conjunction with work- 
men’s compensation self-insurance pro- 
grams, through inexperience or because 
of non-jurisdiction or lack of com- 
petent counsel, may make inadequate 
provision for the settlement of pending 
and future claims. Thus any deficiency 
ultimately so resulting, but not pre- 


* {nsurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. BeTrertey, Insurance Consultant. 
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determined, may temporarily create a 
false basis for cost computation. The 
cost accountant who has fully familiar- 
ized himself with such possibilities 
will be of great value to the employer 
in properly establishing the true cost 
factor of workmen’s compensation. 

When, and only when, underwriter 
and employer alike recognize the fact 
that workmen’s compensation is an 
inescapable sign of the times, based on 
broad humanitarian grounds, may im- 
provement be accomplished. Any im- 
provement must come from one of two 
sources, the first and most important 
of which is accident control, and the 
second of which is the minimizing of 
expense. By M. W. Dobrzensky. The 
Insurance Post, January, 1939, p. 5:5 
—February, p. 11:4. 


Research in Insurance 


There is a place in insurance for a 
genuine research organization. More 
thought should be given to anticipating 
and forestalling competition by the 
development of covers and services in 
advance of demand for them, instead of 
arguing that a proposal has no merit 
“because there is no demand.” It is 
difficult to recall any important amel- 
iorative insurance legislation origi- 
nated and proposed by insurers, though 
full credit should be given for their 
efforts in. the field of prevention of 
losses. 

It would be the function of research 
to build up a body of significant statis- 
tical data, to study specific problems, 
to replace impressions with factual 
conclusions, maintaining at all times 
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a scientifically critical attitude. A re- 
search organization should not be 
called upon for ammunition to bolster 
up preconceived positions nor to fur- 
nish material for immediate competi- 
tive activity. A few problems suggest 
themselves: (1) the effect of the vari- 
ous moral-hazard clauses of the stand- 
ard fire policy on the financial results 
of the business; (2) the cost of all-risk 
insurance on fixed property; (3) the 
effect of a deductible clause on losses, 
on the amount of insurance carried, 
and on rates; (4) analysis of disburse- 
ments in terms of benefits to the in- 
sured, administrative expense, selling 
(as distinguished from service) ex- 
pense, and surplus; (5) relative use- 
fulness and economy of varying types 
of employees; (6) public opinion of 
insurance practices; and (7) possibili- 
ties of new fields for extension of 
coverage. 

The greatest service of research 
would be to keep insurance carriers in 
advance of, or at least in tune with, 
the times instead of letting them pain- 
fully adjust themselves to unpleasant 
pressure from without. By Ralph H. 
Blanchard. The Eastern Underwriter, 
April 14, 1939, p. 27:1. 


Retrospective Rating Saves 
$203,387 for 51 Employers 


When the retrospective rating plan 
for writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance was introduced, it created 
great interest and caused considerable 
controversy. Many employers, and 
sellers also, decided that it might be 
best to sit on the sidelines pending the 
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development of definite cost trends, 
particularly so in the case of risks 
close to the minimum provision that 
standard premiums be $5000 or more 
annually. Rather ominous was the risk 
of being subject to substantial excess 
premium charges if one year’s experi- 


ence was bad. But of the 51 risks on 
which figures are complete, 29 secured 
the minimum rate—saving an average 
of 33 per cent from the standard rate, 
On all 51 risks, the average premium 
saving was 23.6 per cent. The Insur. 
ance Post, February, 1939, p. 5:1. 





Survey of Books for Executives 





Manual for Executives and Fore- 
men. By Erwin Haskell Schell and 
Frank Forster Gilmore. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1939. 185 pages. $2.00. 


If recurring articles in the industrial 
press, and papers presented at produc- 
tion and personnel gatherings, are a 
criterion, the problem of supervisory 
training continues to be one of the 
most important confronting manage- 
ment today. 


In recent years there has been a 
tendency to select foremen from a 
somewhat higher educational level— 
indeed, many a college man will be 
found holding down a first-line super- 
visory job. This trend, coupled with 
the fact that many companies have 
been conducting foremen-training pro- 
grams for a number of years, has made 
it possible in many cases to carry on 
quite advanced work in foreman 
groups—including such subjects as 
basic principles in motion and time 
study, plant layout, production con- 
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trol, and the like. Indeed, the com- 
plaint is not infrequently heard that 
foreman-training programs do too 
much “talking down” to the foremen, 
and often place too great an emphasis 
on obvious, common-sense handling of 
human problems. This, of course, is 
mentioned with no intention of depre- 
cating the importance of these human 
problems—it does, however, call at- 
tention to a tendency to make foreman- 
training programs top-heavy with res- 
pect to personnel subjects, and super- 
ficial with respect to production 
methods. 

For training courses with “real 
meat” in them, a very useful little 
book has recently appeared—“Manual 
for Executives and Foremen,” by 
Erwin H. Schell and Frank Forster 
Gilmore. This volume does not waste 
space on generalities; rather it gets 
right down to brass tacks on depatt- 
mental improvement, quality control, 
equipment use, motion economy, and 
the like. 


Professor Schell is, of course, well 
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known for his book, “The Technique 
of Executive Control” (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1934). The present volume follows the 
admirable technique Professor Schell 
worked out for the other—problems 
are described, and possible procedures 
outlined to fit a variety of cases. This 
manner of presentation makes the book 
especially valuable for group discus- 
sion, and also, of course, greatly facili- 
tates individual study. Although two 
authors have collaborated on this vol- 
ume, Professor Schell’s simple, lucid 
style is happily very much in evidence. 
Reviewed by Carl Heyel. 


Determining Employe Attitudes. 
Published by Industrial Commen- 
taries. Norman S. Fregger, Editor, 
160 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
35 pages. 


No problem of industrial relations 
has afforded such spacious room for 
speculation as the seemingly simple 


query: What do employees want out of 
business? 


Some authorities believe workers’ 


want profit sharing, that they want 
collective bargaining, unions, and high 
hourly wages. The authors of this 
study do not believe they want any of 
these things. Profit sharing, they de- 
clare, originated in the minds of em- 
ployers, and “extensive investigation 
and research indicates” that employees 
do not want it at all. As for collective 
bargaining and the Wagner Act, a sub- 
stantial number of employees do not 
know what they are. The check-off 
and the closed shop? Do employees 
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want them? “Again” (quoting the 
authors) “we say absolutely not!” In 
fact, they tell the amusing story of one 
group of employees who thought that 
when the “closed shop” was referred to 
it meant that the plant was to be closed 
down during the Christmas holidays. 
And they wanted that! As to high 
hourly wages: Industrial Commentar- 
ies believes that what labor really wants 
is high and steady annual income. 

The pamphlet contains a discussion 
of the various methods that have been 
evolved to test employee attitudes, and 
while the authors find it very difficult 
to reconcile themselves to the belief 
that there is such a thing as “science in 
management,” they concede that there 
has been some scientific approach to 
the problem of measuring employee 
attitudes. They believe that employ- 
ers were able to put to little practical 
use the findings in the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ survey, 
“What Employees Think,” and that if 
the N.A.M. “would spend the same 
amount of time, money and effort in an 
attempt to convince individual employ- 
ers that they ought to do individual 
jobs and to make individual determina- 
tions, considerably more value would 
be gained.” 

They cite as one of the most prac- 
tical attempts to determine employee 
attitudes the effort made by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, of Lancaster, 
Pa. This program they feel was sound 
and of practical benefit, except that 
the objectives listed in the booklet in 
which the employees gave their opin- 
ions were not broad enough to afford 
the workers an opportunity to express 
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those grievances which might exist 
beyond the scope of the objectives men- 
tioned. They discuss also the experi- 
ment by the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company in which a booklet 
was distributed to employees contain- 
ing a message from the president of the 
company, which invited them to write 
on a page provided for that purpose 
their comments on the chief executive’s 
remarks. The fact that the address 
came from the president was an ad- 
vantage, since employees like to hear 
from “the boss”; but the whole at- 
tempt was weakened because it did not 
afford possibilities for specific com- 
ments. Another weakness mentioned 
by the authors was that employees were 
asked to sign their names; critical em- 
ployees would be afraid to sign, they 
believe. 

' The authors consider the unguided 
interview as employed by the Western 
Electric Company the surest and most 
satisfactory method of all, but it has 
various practical limitations: It im- 
plies a long-term program requiring 
extremely careful preparation; it 
might prove too costly for small com- 
panies; and it requires the services 
of very highly skilled interviewers. 

Probably the most immediate and 
practical step which the average em- 
ployer can take to determine the atti- 
tudes of his employees is to get closer 
to them, the authors advise. They point 
out that employees often talk more 
freely outside the plant than within, 
and that the two best listeners for the 
employee are the local bartender, who 
must listen, and the employee’s wife. 

The monograph concludes with a 
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discussion of the value of suggestion 
systems in ascertaining employee atti- 
tudes. It is pointed out that while 
suggestion systems have been widely 
used to get employees’ ideas on how to 
improve products or methods, very 
little effort has been made in this man- 
ner to obtain their suggestions for 
improving human relations. /ndustrial 
Commentaries believes that steps 
should be taken in this direction. 

This study on employee attitudes is 
Volume 1, Number 1 of Industrial 
Commentaries. It is understood that 
subsequent similar studies have ap- 
peared and will appear on such sub- 
jects as profit sharing, seniority provi- 
sions, etc. 


Salesmanship for Today for Sales 
Managers of Tomorrow. By 
David R. Osborne. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1939. 171 pages. 
$2.50. 


This book is a significant and re- 
freshing departure from the usual vol- 
umes on selling. While the funda- 
mentals of good salesmanship are cov- 
ered in helpful detail and an outline 
offered for their most productive appli- 
cation to the salesman’s daily rounds, 
emphasis is placed upon the attitude 
of the salesman toward his work from 
the point of view of possible advance 
to greater responsibilities and higher 
pay. That attitude, the author shows, 
weighs far more heavily in the selec- 
tion of sales managers today than the 
candidate’s sales record or his reputa- 
tion as a “star closer.” 


David R. Osborne has been both 
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salesman and sales manager and is 
now Sales Training Director of the 
Studebaker Corporation. He has illus- 
trated the principles he mentions with 
typical situations which he has ob- 
served in his own work. The most 
practical benefit that the salesman will 
derive from the volume is an under- 
standing of the basic importance of 
self-management. 


Public Opinion. By William Albig. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. 486 pages. $4.00. 


The business man newly entered 
upon a study of the problem of public 
relations is frequently dismayed at the 
complexity of the field and at the 
inscrutable nature of what is known 
as “public opinion.” Such an indi- 
vidual will obtain a much clearer no- 
tion of what public opinion is and 
how it operates by reading this volume 
by Mr. Albig, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Illinois, 
who has broken the subject down into 
its component parts. He shows what 
public opinion is made of; how it re- 
acts; how successful propagandists 
have played upon it like a skilled musi- 
cian plays an organ; how on others 
the notes have turned sour. He dis- 
cusses strange beliefs of folklore and 
explains why people are conditioned 
to believe doctrines that to others seem 
preposterous. 

An idea of the comprehensiveness 
of the volume may be gained from 
these samples of chapter headings: 
The Development of Public Opinion; 
Communication; Violence and Public 
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Opinion; The Geographic Distribu- 
tion of Group Opinion; The Measure- 
ment of Opinion; Opinion Change; 
Censorship; Special Interest Groups; 
Propaganda; The Radio; Motion Pic- 
tures; The Newspapers; The Graphic 
Arts and Public Opinion; Public 
Opinion and Reality. 

The basic information and the 
analysis of public opinion phenomena 
that the book contains are probably 
fundamental equipment for anyone 
who regards the public relations and 
opinion problem with any seriousness. 


The Economics of Business Enter- 
prise. By Walter Rautenstrauch. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1939. 445 pages. $4.00. 


This book is designed to meet the 
requirements of students of engineer- 
ing who need instruction in the eco- 
nomics of business processes, particu- 
larly those processes in which their 
special skills will be engaged. The 
volume deals primarily with some of 
the problems of the business unit 
rather than with business as a whole, 
but does not touch on such aspects of 
business as marketing, price policy, 
transportation, etc. 

The main body of the subject mat- 
ter covers the area in which students of 
engineering will find themselves in the 
first few years after graduation. The 
chapters are as follows: The Economic 
Cycle; The Principles of Estimating 
Costs; Methods of Estimating Costs; 
Interest and Depreciation; The Eco- 
nomic Worth of Machines, Materials 
and Supplies; The Economic Charac- 
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teristics of Business Enterprise; The 
Economic Characteristics of Typical 
American Businesses; The Interpreta- 
tion of Financial Statements; Business 
Enterprise on a National Scale. 


Adjusting Your Business to the 
New Legislation. Tax Research 
Institute, New York, 1939. 1065 
pages. $12.85. 


With the vast amount of restrictive 
legislation affecting business that has 
been created in recent years, the busi- 
ness man’s problem in knowing what 
practices are legal and what illegal 
assumes a magnitude that makes “‘keep- 
ing within the law” a business in itself. 
While the average executive is familiar 
with the broad outlines of such legisla- 
tion as the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Wages and Hours Law, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act, he is rather 
vague on the details of these laws, and 
when confronted with their finer points 
is often thoroughly baffled. And, in 
addition to this “headline” legislation, 
there are myriad other laws which 
affect business practices that many 
business people confess they do not 
comprehend at all. 

The Tax Research Institute has 
brought forth a volume encompassing 


all Federal laws regulating business, 
Despite the fact that each piece of 
legislation is concisely, though ade 
quately, dealt with, the volume bulks | 
up to more than a thousand large-size 
pages. Each section is tabbed off so 
that the reader can conveniently find 
the law with which he is concerned 
without consulting a table of contents, 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act, for 
example, there is a digest and explana. — 
tion of the law, which is interspersed — 
with comments and notes by members — 
of the staff of the Institute. This is” 
backed up by a section on anti-trust ” 
laws. ‘ 
A unique feature of the book is a | 
chart of “Illegal Business Practices,” 
which lists common business practices 
that are in any way regulated or pro: 
hibited by law. In this chapter various _ 
business practices are designated by 
the name or names with which they 
are commonly referred to in business 
parlance. 

This reviewer can visualize the vol 
ume being put to the most practical 
kind of use by sales managers, person: | 
nel directors, production managers and _ 
other company officials. A handy and 
well-executed reference work, it can” 
be confidently recommended as an ad. 
dition to the company library. 
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